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ABSTRACT 

Based cn recording transcriptions of Ralph U, Tyler's, 
responses to questions by a panel of University of 
Wisconsin-Extension professors in July 1973, this booklet is 
pi;esented as an extension of vhat Tyler has to say in his book, 
"Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction" (University of 
Chicago Press) — but said in the context of extension and adult 
education. Questions nith Tyler's ansvers are organized into four 
chapters^ e^ch with an editor's introduction: (1) Learning 
Experiences — regarding how it Bay be possible to provide the kinds of 
activities that have the potential for facilitating others in 
learning, (2) Determining the Things to be Learned — the question of 
■ oving froB the' establishient of needs, relevance, and determining 
priorities to the deteminationi of things program participants will 
be assisted in learning, (3) Needs, Relevance, and Priorities — the 
matter of identifying and utilizing needs, establishing relevance, 
and determining priorities as the% b^sis for 'programing, and (4) 
Evaluation--the question of what to look for in evaluating efforts as 
educators, . both in terms of the eventual consequences and of what 
happens in the process. (8L) 
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PREFACE 



For more than a quarter of our country's 200-vear existence, 
Ralph W. Tyler has been a prominent figure in education. For more 
than half that time (more than a quarter century), he has been actively 
involved vyith concerns of the Cooperative Extension Service and 
adult education in general. Most who have taken graduate courses 
r&ated to extension and adult education or who have participated in 
vvprkshops or other types of in-service training on programming, on 
/fanning, on evaluation, on'instruction, on learning, have encountered 
his name and/or his influence, 

Many have encountered his thoughts through a syllabus which 
he prepared for a graduate course for teachers at the University of 
Chicago about 1950. That syllabus is published by the University of 
Chicago Press (Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction) and 
has been translated into many languages. His name is known through- 
out the world where there are people concerned with matters of 
education. 

Some of us have had the good fortune of working with him 
directly. For e^cample, over a period of 7 years he worked intensively 
with representatives of 16 land-grant universities that have graduate 
programs in extension education. The activity was called the National 
Extension Education Curriculum Seminar. I have had the additional 
opportunity of even more intensive exposure to his ideas and insights 
through his consultations on a five-year curriculum development 
project with the Faculty of Agriculture, Universrty College, Dublin, 
Ireland (1971-76). 

Those who have had m6re direct working relationships with 
Tyler have discovered that he has considerably rpore to say to us than 
has been said in Basic Princi^es of Curriculum and Instruction. Many 
of the things Tyler has to say to extension and adult education have 
not been said by him in print in the context of extension and adult 
education; 

In 1973, it was decided that the Division of Program and Staff 
Development of University of Wisconsin-Extension would arrange a 
situation in which we would try .to capture some of the additional 
things Tyler has to say to us that we need to hear. Consequently, he 
was invited to Madison. Arrangements were made for a panel. of 
faculty to question him-seeking elaboration and clarification on 
points of particular concern. The panel of faculty consisted of 
Professors Jerold W. Apps, Patrick G. Boyle, G. L. Carter, Jr., Mohammad 
Douglah, and Wilson B. Thiede. Part of that arrangement was an 



open session with faculty and graduate students. The discussions 
with Tvlc;r were held July 17-18, 1973. 

These\jiscussions were recorded and transcf ibed. Discussions 
dealing with four topics have been extracted and edited from the 
tapes. These four topics are of central concern to the extepsion/adult 
educator at all levels: 

1. The matter of how it may be possible to provide the kinds 
of activities that have the/potential for facilitating 
others in learning. 

2. The question of moving from the establishment of needs, 
relevance, and priorities to a determination of things 
program participants will be assisted in learning. 

3. The matter of identifying and utilizing needs, establishing 
relevance, and determining priorities as the basis for 
programming. 

4. Finally, the question of what we look for in evaluating 
our efforts as educators— both in terms of the eventual 
consequences and, equally important, what happens 

in the process. 

These topics as dealt with in the four sections of this booklet 
can appropriately be looked on as an extension of what Tyler has 
to say in Basic Principles of Curriculum anfJ Instruction— but said 
in the context of extension and adult education. 

;A brief introduction is provided for each of the four 
sections. ' - 



G. L. Carter, Jr. 



Introduction 
to 

Tyler on Learning Experiences 

An oft repeated cliche is that "experience is the best teacher." 
jvjot sol E\poricncv is the only teacher-thai is, if we are prepared to 
think of "experience" as encompassing mgre than trial-and-error 
experience. 

Consider the proposition ttiat learning occurs as a result of 
activities-engaged in by the learner. Experience comes by engaging in 
activities. Learning can occur fropi engaging in purposeful activities. 
To reduce the amount of trial and-errpr experience for the would-be 
learner, individuals (typically labeled "teacher") undertake to design 
and implement purposeful activities in which the learner can <?ngage. 
These activities are generally referred to as learning experiences. 
They can range from the learner's (1) listening to the "teacher" 
talk (lecture) to (2) engaging in a variety of direct experiencing 
(that is, trying to perform some operation-mental and/or physical). 
Regardless of the nature of the experience provided, it's what the 
learner does that leads to his learning. ^ 

In the discussion that follows, you will hear (read) Tyler 
saying that in arranging learning experiences the teacher (facilitator) 
more typically focuses his/her thinking on what he/she will do in \ 
that activity-rather than on what the learner will have the oppor- 
tunity of doing. Tyler directs attention to the fact that the teacher 
(planner/arranger) of a learning experience should focus his/her 
attention on what the learner will be facilitated in doing that may 
lead to his learning. 

The topic dealing with the question of learning experiences 
is presented first here because it deals directly with the most ob- 
servable function of the person (the teacher) who undertakes to 
facilitate others in learning something. One of what Tyler refers to 
as "fundamental questions which must bet answered in developing 
any curriculum and plan of instruction" concerns the experiences 
that can be provided that are likely to attain identified purposes 
[ Ralph W. Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum and instruction. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1949 (twenty-ninth impression, 
1969, p.1)]. 

Tyler talks about the activities in which the learner might 
engage on the premise that a determination of what it is that is to be 
learned has preceded such consideration. How that determination 
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can be made is addresse\l in other sections of this booklet (ttmt is, 
ttie sections on (1) determining things to be learned and (2) needs, 
relevance, and priorities). 

The July 17-18, 1 973, discussions on ttiis topic are supple- 
mented by some ideas Tyler presented to the Faculty of Agriculture, 
University College, Dublin, Ireland (June 1, 197J). 



Learning 
Experiences 



Question: How is it possible to b\mq about learning? 



Tyler: I think it is useful to think of the variety of tools 

that you can draw upon to help bring about learrting. 
. But if you are preoccupied with what tools you have, 
you may overlook the real problem-that is, to get 
students to learn. Student learning involves (1) moti- 
vation-that is, he has to turn his efforts to the thing 
that he's expected to learn. There has to be some 
energy put in by. him to try the behavior he is to 
learn. So there needs to be this opportunity for 
trying. Then there needs to be some (2) satisfaction 
from carrying it out successfully— or feedbaiik to in- 
form him of errors he made or what difficulties or 
inadequacies there were in his behavior, so that he 
may try again. In trying again, he can focus on the 
feedback, being guided by his understanding of 
what happens, until he achieves satisfaction. Finally, 
this newly acquired behavior becomes part of his 
repertoire-the things that he can do at any time. 

The problem is that we tend to think of the 
content as an encf. Content can be put on a piece of 
paper, but that isn't what a stydent does with it. For 
example, let us take anything that ypu hope the student 
will learn. The behavior may be to have him examine 
some phenomenon, for example, trying to identify 
ways that sheep could be classed, how they differ ^ 
among themselves. The purpose is for the student to 
understand the means by which yog classify sheep by 
type. The understanding's not giving a word; it is that 
he can look at the phenomenon and can see that one 
animal differs from another in certain ways. He 
identifies some differences and begins to see what 



features of the sheep to look at (whether it is color, 
the thickness of the wool, the shape of the mouth, 
^ or some other feature); that is, he. begins to identify 

factors that differentiate the sheep. He begins to see 
the ^^y you can separate shepp into classes. Perhaps 
the next thing is to learn the names of these classes. 

If he understands, he can do'these things: He can 
give illustrations of what differentiates one class of sheep 
from another; he can pick out of a group^of thosiie 
. sheep of a particular class. If there are additional ^ 
kinds of understandings to achieve-if you want him 
to use his understandings of differences between classes 
of sheep in suggesting what climate a.cl^ would 
be suited to— you proceed to devise expediences that, 
could lead to that understanding. Thes#kre things 
that you try to visualize— what it is that he is to 
understand, what he needs to do to acquire this' 
kind of behavior; what learning experience is required. 

Then the problem becomes, what is the best way 
to get him started? First, it may be necessary in a 
lecture or or in some presentation to him to give hkn 
a notion of why it is important to come to under- 
stand certain things. Some students may hot require 
any additional motivation— they're just interested. 
You say to them, "Look at those sheep. See if you 
can find any differences." They may be motivated 
righj'away because it seem^ interesting. If not, you 
may need to say in your lectui*e something more, so 
' they can understand why they should put forth the 
energy to try the activity you suggest. You try to 
give them clues ^s to why they should give their 
attention to such matters. Then you guide their 
behavior. It may be that you do this in the sheepyards. 
Lt may be that what you're after can be presented by 
helping students recall past experience. You may ask, . 
"Do you remember the sheep you've 4<nown?" It may 
be that you can use pictures to provide a basis for 
^ developing the understanding. Or it may be verbal 

descriptions. ^wXsome >^4d^i the learner has got to 
have a chance to deal with whatever he's expected to 
learn— to try out behavior where he has to see ♦ 
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Question: 



differences, see what those. differences are, understand 
whatever it is YOu're''after. 

If he is successful, he will bD informed so that he 

gets satisfaction from it; if he is not successful, you 
help him with feedback and help him try again so that- 
he doesn't give up. 

What I have described is a very simple^model of 
learning. We're all familiar with it. That's the way we 
learn. The problem most of us, as teachers, have is 
that we start out thinking about whether we're going 
to lecture, whether we're going to have discussion or 
somethir^g, rather than first thinking about what is to 
be learned and what is the situation that wiH best 
give the student a chance to carry on the behavior to 
be acquired. By starting our thinking from the per- 
spective of what is to be learned and what activity the 
student needs tiwngage in in order to acquire the new 
behavior, we may get a lot of other ways to classifying 
techniques of teaching. 

The mpst important thing about the classification 
of techniques (methods) is to give the teacher the idea 
that if the learner doesn't really try to do what he's 
expected to learn to do,, he doesn't have much moti- 

. Nation. His lack of motivation then becomes your • 
(the teacher's) problem. What can you do about that? 

' Or if you can't set up a situation where he can really, 
see for himself what he's expected to try to do (he's 
not near the sheep farm or sheep sheds), you have 

^ another problemr.How are you going to deal with it? 
It may lead you to using other devices or pictures or 
something. If it's a question of how he is to get satis-' 
faction, if he sees that he's successful, that may be 
satisfaction enough. If you analyze it in terms of the 
learning of the student, then I think you're better • 
able to select what you're going to do. 



■ We have talked about objectives in terms of general and 
more specific kinds of things to be learned. Would you cgmment 
on experiences that would aid the learoer in acquiring more 
general kinds of behavior, like problem solving? 
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It seems like a simple truism to say that a learning 
experience for a gi\/en objective is simply an opportunity 
for the person to carry on (to practice) the behavior 
that he's to be learning. For example, if he is to learn 
to solve problems, he has to be given opportunities 
to solve problems. But we're now talking about 
fairly complex learning; it's not as simple as a stroke 
in golf might be. There are many factors in the situation. 
Rart of the design of the learning experience should be 
such that the learner becomes conscious of criteria to 
look for, of things to cc^nsider in solving problems. It 
is not enough to say^iJfoblem solving is to begin with 
this question and come out with an answer. The 
learner has to understand what he can do, step by 
step. r 

Complex learning is helping to provrdc^in ex- • 
perience that the learner is capable of doing next. 
Here we introduce another problem-the problem of 
sequence. The initial experience the learner has in 
problem solving ought to be within his ability to carry 
it on-not so (;lifficult that he finally gives up. Also, 
the experience needs to be one that, as it is carried 
on, the learner can begin to see the factors that in th^ 
future he'll have to consider: Does he have dependable 
data, for example. 

You may say that one of the first things to do in 
learning problem solving is to begin to analyze the 
problem. So you get into a question such as how do 
you know that a is connected with b or that b causes 
a. You need to get into questions of that sort so that 
when you begin to examine what it means to^ay that 
the learning experience gives the learner a chance to 
practice, you realize the complexity of the behavior 
required. There are so many aspects to the process of 
problem solving that yolf (the designer of the learning 
experiences) mu§t look at. - 

Then you begin to consider the problem of 
organization. What is the thing the learner can do at 
the level where he now is-the thing that he can carry 
through successfully? You begin to make certain 
observations. Maybe it's a very simple problem. The 

li 



learner just discovers there are steps in problem 
solving. Then you get into the way in which you 
decide to provide sequence. What will be the sequence?^ 
Will it be a relatively simple onQ? Perhaps, first, he 
applies this concept to this one class of phenomena; 
the next time he applies it to two classes and begins 
to see how it would apply to a third cfass. Then be 
begins to generalize. He begins to see that this concept 
is useful for a whole range of phenomena. Then you 
give him an opportunity which includes a half dozen 
kinds of things to which he can apply the concept. He 
discovers that he can use the concept all the way 
across. 

That'si^what I mean by generalizing. Generalization 
usually develops from concrete experiences in one, 
two, or three things. In discovering that the same idea, 
with modifications, can be used in all three, you can 
begin to say: "Why not try it on half a dozen?" He 
begins to see that this idea can be useful in many more 
situations than he realized before. That's what 
I mean by the terrw generalizing behavior-dhcosfennq 
that what you have found and learned how to handle in 
, a can be useful in b and c and then beginning to under- 
stand better the whole class of things that it can be use- 
ful in handling. Are these relevant to your point? ' 

« 

Yes." Now the problem I have: For example, if I were 
to undertake to teach somebody how to play golf, I recognize, 
without too much effort, that in order for th#t person to 
acquire the skill, he will need to try swinging the golf club and 
do other things that are fairly easily observable. But when I 
undertake to help someone learn how 10 ^olvVppblems, I'm 
faced with a different situation. I've goT3id give kim an exercise 
comparable to swinging the golf club buf^he'pfoblerD- 
sotving context. I'm faced with the task of^etermining what 
kind of experience or exercise in the problem-solving learning 
situation isTomparable to swinging the golf club. 



Problem solving, as you say, can start as a very 
general idea in which all you can say about it is there 
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15 a difficulty here and lhere'$ 4 solution over here. 
Now, the more you are concerned with probUmvsotvi'ng 
m an area, lor exanr^ple, problenp folvinQ ip the^rea-of 
coHDmunity deiveloprDcnt, the^ore you'ireSot to learn 
about hat kinds of stepj are, important, ji^haT : 
things piust be'Con$ici(fred/ This is pa/^'oN^e apaiy^is 
of coriient. This is paft of why ;ivv say tt\>ert m<jy 
Ix! hdfpfuj/A'p'eFSOn. wno'^hasn'^ (jivijn'much 'thought 
to how to solve a complex ?f)roblerrf i$Jifci*ly to be 
quite inadequate. It's like trial -a.rid error with a person 
wiio doesn't knov^ the 9a50^int*e^j5i.me and tric*5 to 
figure out why tris car woh'-t ryrf. He may work tt out 
by just trying everything. That's very ineffective. 

. saying th^t proble^rn solving is reaUy some 

wtia^ 5pc*ciali/ed in given areas. The way you solve a 
problem in physics has some cornrnon connections 
to problem solving inpther areas. There are st/?ps that 
may be the same-analyzmg to get rriore particular 
t,difficijlties,''(;dllc*cting necessary information; but I 
would not expc*ct tKtit just training a jKjrson to handle 
tjtwtde variety of probUirns in physics automatically 
mffi|lri{ that he!** going to han/Jle a variety of problems 
m th^ 1ield of public affairs. There are differences. 
We know of rnariy^cases where a good physicist has not 
t^;n a very {fooii person in public affairs. 

We'vt* (jibt to recogru/e that there is a limit to 
gi>rr)erali/iition. There are sorne kinds of tilings the 
y.'ner/il.iJj^proach that you take to problern solving, 
tKe skVptitism about panaceas that are characteristic 
. of practicafty every area. Perhaps that's something ;/ou 
vyarit to helj^ students |o g^meruh/e because it's useful 
tci thern. But they also ought to understand that wlien 
you g<?t into a particular area of problem solving ther<) 
are thiru|s they n(ted, such as the concepts which givfj 
you a cognitive map of that kind of phenomenon. Iri 
thinking at>out.a community, the cognitive map that 
woulcJ \h! usefOl wrxjid take into Account factors such 
as social clasyts, race, patterns of human interaction. 
Stjch a co{jriitive is r|uito (Jjfferent from orje yoM 
would use in thir>kin(j aliOul vVhotS rp^tlnq on wUhin 
th>^ iitofr> when you're dealifwj wili» a problerri ot 
elect rorflcs. 



(Jf;C ;/[;[. 'J-^- ^ \ , i.i U'A.i'-.^ly f.iC*' 

,)(!,] ! r.'J'iLMl'.r;. 'pM' !'!if.fir'M 'Mfy /;;jr:! !:j Mi',/; [ 'j.v 

'.Vj It. if) pLnn.f.'j, <'x<i" tt.*v *,.)^ (V;fi't vn; 

'/A: \>iU'. Ailfi ;/Jf ilMffi^'f'.. ' 

Are you raising itie questions as toftOw you help 
tfie learner see ttiat he has a more corrplex task tt»an 
he realized, or are you saying thai you don't have much 
that you can tl'dch hTrrVTn Xlui conriixtlori? You sC*C\ 
It's possible that you haven't'analy/c^H what you pro 
pose to teacti. If you ask the politiUKsn, for example, 
l)ow fie gets public opinion behind fnm, he may have 
a very general answer'. He fiasn't really analyze<J what he 
fie fias d< ' 'lo's just gone along with tfie tide. Tfiose 
wtio art* ii '.%:yful ()<;t elt*cte(J, and tfiose wfio aren't 
are no loriycf electc*d by the people. The politiciari 
may not know how fie duJ it. Just like tfie centipeae 
wfien asked ^ow he fiandles tfiose one hun(Jre(J legs 
•A) tfiey don't get in eacfi otfiers's way, the politician 
fias never even tfiougf»t about it. Wfien tfie centipede 
tried to tfiink about it fie couldn't move because tfie 
legs always got in eacfi o trier's way. 

I tfnnk you're saying, fiowever, tfi^it tfie learner's 
impatient. Just as wfien one starts to learn to play the 
piano, fie (jets unpatient because he can't handle tfiose 
keys to play tfie ja// pioce> tfiat intrigue fiirru And if 

you've got tfw? problem everyone has: eitfier to fhive 
fiirn discover tfiat fie'll have to go Ifirougfi it by fuiving 
him inake<.(jmi? error5:or try to give enuugfuconcrete 
Ciisei tvi»<iow tfiat pervjris fwive learneiJ^ fiandle it 
iirid perfwi(js leiirnetJ to start witfi simpler tfiiruis so 
tfiey wun't firi«J tf»at it takti so rriucfi time, Tfiey 
leiirried tfiat fiere's a prufjItjrTi ifiat we can solve wiffiin 
a sfujrter time, fiere's one we'll fiavi/to work or) lori^j#jr. 

II 'j'Mww the. proljlitrri r. Kj IjjihtfK.n tiel(jiiirj ifiD liNiiiM?r to 
re( (jt)(ii/i} th.il llti'ie iti rrirjre to it Ihiio jU'.t ii (|tJi(:V, iM*,y tirif.WDi 
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Mnd h;jv nr] T[}0 lr%'ifner so overwhnlmf'd with what you're saying 
thjt tiv* "! waot fio aKjre ta {jo wtlfi you." 

■ . • -' - ^ 

That's what we mean by the desi(jp of sequence. 
Each step in the learning experiences should be such 
that it can be carried through. Carried through mea^s 
that there's sufficient motivation. The learner won't 
tire out with it. If you're planning something, one 
of the important considerations is, which of these 
things (wfVen you're talking about things the 
community people can learn) can we learn to handle 
now and which later? You don't start on a program' 
in which the initial effort requires five years before 
there is any payoff. You couldn't get by v^ah that , 1 
with children or adolescents, nor can you with adults. 

So, if this is a problem that's important, we're 
going to have to depend heavily on others to help solve 
it. But wolre going to. begin to become competent 
ours^'lvps This was illustrated when I met with the 
leaders of thr; native corporations in Alaska. You know 
the new kgislation provides that the oil royalties from 
the north slope will go to the natives, not to , the white 
. pTOple in Alaska. In the hope that the natives of 
Alaska will not squander the oil royalties the way the' 
Oklahoma Indians did when it went to their tribes, 
corporations were set up to be responsible for educa- 
tion, hou^iiruj, health, and so on. These corporations 
are to be managed entirely by natives. Services would 
be provided by the natives with the money expected 
or»ce tf»e oil flow tjcts to be around a hundred million 
dollars a year <or a billion dollars in ten years).. 

The leading heads of the native corporations 
called up some specialists to work with thom. On 
the one hand, th(?y did riot want the white man to do 
it for thern. They were sick of what they thought of 
as the Bureau of Indian Affairs doing things for thom 
in the past. On the other haruJ, thoy recogni/od 
that they didn't hove the initial competence. How 
could they get some (^uick decisions? We talked iilx)ut 
two things: (1) tfu) kind of things they Could do now 
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with relatively short-term instructions; and (2) the 
longer term one which really represents the education 
of their children (their adolescents to become leaders 
in carrying on the work of these corporations in the 
future). 

Even that relatively unsophisticated group 
recognized the difference between things they could 
learn quickly and things that would take longer to lear 
I think your adults could do the same. You won't 
start them on the most complex problem. Why not 
begin with something they can solve and get the taste 
of problem solving in a relatively short period? This 
is what we do with children. We begin in the first 
grade with simple things to be read. We don't start 
them with something more complex in the first grade. 
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Introduction 'j^ 
* to - 

Tyler on Determining Things to be Learned 

As was suggested in the preceding section, deciding what 
experiences to provide learners that might facilitate their learning yj;^ 
should be prefaced by a prior consideration of what is to be learned. 
Most of the literature that deals with this matter talks about the 
identification of "things to be learned" as determining objectives 
(behavioral/instructional). 

In this section, you will find Tyler responding to questions in 
vvhich the label objective^ isused. You will find that when he is 
talking about behavioral obipctives he is talking aboutt^>e same 
/thing as when he refers to thfngs to be learned. 

As with the s^tioQ on learning experiences, Tyler talks from 
the perspective of the fearner: Wh^t is it that the learner js/shouldjje 
trying to learn? After dealing with.that question the teacher can* 
ask: What activities might the learner engage in thatcould leaa^jto * 
his acquiring the desired learning outcomes? Only after having " 
dealt with those two questibns can the teacher begin giving ^erl^us 
consideration to the questrbo: VJJ^hat must I (the teacher) do tha|^ 
will make it possible for the Teai'ner to engage in those ac^ivitife^. ' 
that may lead to the desired learning outcomes (things to b^ learned)? 

. Tyler focuses attention on the needed concern for clarity in 
.the determination of what is to be leaKned by u^ng examples of 
complex outcomes, such as problem sofving. His discussion under- 
scores the necessity of defining what is to be learned rather than 
siraply identifying topics which the learner may be expeot^ to 
"learn something about." 

It may be of value to give thought to the choice of labels— 
whether to think about behavioral/instructional objectives or "things 
to be learned," Since we as facilitators ar^ trying to focus our 
attention on the learner, it may prove helpful to think from the 
perspective of what it i$ (what behavior) we are undertaking to help 
the learner acquire (to think, to do, to feel) that the learner is not 
able to do before engaging in ^ learning experience. We undertake to 
help the learner adjust his/her behavior by means of some experience 
we might arrange. 

When we use the label objectives, it may bo too easy to slip 
back to thinking from the perspective of what the teacher is going to 



do-what the teacher is undertaking to accomplish, rather than what 
we should be trying to facilitate the learner in accomplishing. 

Under another topic in this booklet, the one on evaluation, 
you will discover Tyler being rather emphatic that learning is not 
simply a matter of cowling to know-to know in the sense of being 
able to "say back" or commit something to writing. That point needs 
to be related to the^iscussion of things to be learned to insure that 
we are thinking of learning as including such things as acquiring a 
facility for engaging in fairly complex activities (such as solving 
problems or making decision^ 
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Determining Things 
To Be Learned 



Question: Is it part of the responsibility of the adult educator, in 

V- certain instances, to put his learners through a'process by means 
^ of which they come to realize what is needed to be learned? 



Tyler: 



Yes. If learners look upon you, the so-called adult 
educator, as a kind of a high priest— they don^'t^nder- 
stand but blindly do what you say-you are not func- 
tioning in the role of the adult educator in a dennocracy, 
as I see it. The object hto help persons continually 
,get more and more understanding that enables them to 
guide and teach themselves. 



Question: Then, this process of helping learners discover what can 

be learned is a learning situation itself? 



Tyler: 



Yei, indeecjl. The process of program planning in 
adult education can be one of the important learning 
exercises for the adults who are participating-learning 
how to identify an important area for learning that 
would be satisfying to the individual and be helpful 
to the community. Dbn't you think that's an impor- 
tant thing? 



Question: Wou|d you talk a little about the role of the adult educator 

in this process of helping adults decide whether there's anything 
for them to learn? Does ho provide the information that will' 
lead to the kind of analyses thai are necessary? What does he do? 
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I can tell you what I believe is the role par 
excellence the adult educator can carry on. But you 
recognize that how he is accepted and how he can work 
in a community may vary a good deal from one ^ ^ 

community to another. You must havfe had that ex-^ 
perience. Par excellence (presumably what the adult 
educator has been trained to do) is ' "\ / 

1. To understand the process by which one 
examines social and individual problenf)s 
(that is, problems of society and problems 

' of the individual), how one can draw upon 
new^ research and new knowledge as a 
possible resource, and how to orgaaize it 
so it will be helpful. 

2. To know of resources that can be drawn 

. upon when there are special problems. He 
knows a good deal about how you can 
• make simple studies to examine the 

community needs and, if more complex 
Studies are needed, where to go to get help 
for that. 

^ In a sense the adult educator is what would be 
called, in the terminology of other fields, a person who 
provides a technical assistance. But this is always assistance 
to the responsible people in the community where he 
Is working. He has to lean over backwards not to make 
decisions for them, because when they can say it's the 
adult educator's decision, they don't have the same sense 
of responsiblilty. Furthermore, they aren't learning as 
much as when they've had to miike the decision for 
themselves. 

I see the adult educator as knowing how to go 
about setting up a program, the kinds of factors to 
consider, how to make necessary studies to get the 
information you need, or how to draw upon these 
resources. He's a technical assistant in planning and 
conducting educational programs- But the actual 
decisions, and where possible the actual studies, are 
done by others. Does this make sense to you? 
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l^et me add something. I think it's directly related. You've 
been talking about organizing for learning, on the one hand, and 
you ve' been talking about problem solving or decision making. 
You've been using those terms. I'm concerned about'the rela- 
tionship of organizing for learning and the problem-solving 
process in itself, and of working through it. Aren't there situa- 
tions where the adult educator, as he works with people in 
analyzing situations, continues to focus on the problem-solving 
process itself? First, helping to identify problems, Jooking at 
alternatives to those problems, looking to resources, and alf the 
rest? The focus is not on learning at all. That's incidental to 
solving the problem. Ffe keeps his focus on helping individuals 
or society-or wherever the problem happens to be-solve that 
problem. Incidentally, a whole lot of learning will take place. 
But maybe we're just quibbling over terms. 

We are. The difference in focus between members 
of the community and the adult educator in such 
situations is this: Perhaps the sole concern (focus of 
attention) of the community members is, "We've got 
to solve this problem." To the adult educator the focus 
should be on seeing that people in the community get 
experience in the various steps of problem solving, of 
explicating what the steps are, helprng them to see why 
this is desirable rather than that. If he is ari educator, 
he's continually concerned that they become competent 
in solving problertis. In that sense I would say that 
learning is incidental to the person who is preoccupied 
with the problem. But to the adult educator, the problem 
is incidental to learning how to attack problems. He is 
concerned that thV learn hQW to do it. One of the 
important things is'that he lays bare what goes on In 
his head that they wouldn't see by observing him. 

This is one of the'great problems of teaching in a 
residence place, like a university. Working with faculty 
at the University of Chicago, I found that when they 
gave only the results of th^lr study to their students, 
the.students hadn't any idea of how they got those 
results. Working with several faculty members, I was 
able to help shift the focus of lectures to a discussion 
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of "Here's a problem, Now/how can we go about 
attacking it? What did I do? What questions were raised? 
How did I go about it?" Presenting results of inquiry 
was n,o longer the objective of lectures. Helping students 
see the process of problem solving that the professor 
went through and how to carry it on became the object. 
If you're an educator, you're concerned with your 
students learning how to solve problems rather than . 
becoming a kind of tape recorder that records the 
res^^s after the problem has been dealt with. 

I don't have any problem with that at all. Ido have a 
problem, though, in working with learners, focusing on the 
problem-solving process and knowing the amount of learning 
to encourage. This is a relevancy fiuestion. Suppose you feel 
at some point in the process, "Here's a very appropriate time 
to provide an assortment of background information." You do 
so and the learners perceive the information as totally irrelevant. 
YouMose them. The whole thing i? botched. How do we balance 
the learner's need to get the problem solved and, using your 
language, the adult educator's desire for causing some learning . 
to occur. 

Perhaps you'd better explain why the adult educa- 
tor made such a miscalculation that he thought they were 
ready for ^lis information, and they thought it was 
irrelevant? What do you suppose? Was it because the 
adult educatoMidn't stop to consider their readiness? 
Or the ways byVhich they could discover and utilize 
the information?\Washe too much concerned with 
giving them predigected things? You see, if he were an 
adult educator, he w)uld say, "Now that we're getting 
to the point where they'll need a lot more information 
before they make the next step, there's going to be an 
impulsive desire to make the next step without the 
necessary information. How can I help them see the 
danger of it?;Perhaps by having them make a mistake?" 
Now and then it is useful to have a learner discover the 
hard way-namely, that he's made a nriistake and it's 
been bad; next time he will want to watch this. If you 
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can't find any other way, then it seems to me the • 
edtcator always has the possibility of letting the student 
. go ahead and make the mistake, then examine the 
process, figuring out why that mistake was made. . 
Have I made my point? 



Question: 



Yes. You do recognize, I think, the tension that exisl^ 



between the student and the adult educator-the student 
wanting to move forward to get the problem solved and the * 
adult educator being concerned with the quality of the problem. 



Ty/er: * ^ And being concerned that the students discover 

• the process the educator uses in dealing w^th a problem 
^ so that the next time they don't have to call him in 
to do it. 



Question: ' ' I wholeheartedly agree with the process youVe just 
described. The only thing that concerns me is that, in this 
kind of process, i^really becomes irrelevant as to where you ' 
draw the line in what we call planning and what we call ' / 
execution. It seems to me it's. just one process thatVve go through. ; 



Tyler: 



Well, certainly the total is problem solving-ohe 
process. But the value of making certain divisions of it 
is that the kinds of considerations or the techniques 
are different at different stages. If you're goihg to say, 
"I'm going to use the same techniques; therefore, I 
don't see any difference between planning and execution. 
I would say, "Well, it depends on the problem." With 
some problems you can proceed at once with execution. 
But If it's going to be a long-terpn one, you'd better 
begin to plafl. Planning is really carrying on in-mind in 
advance of doing it, how you anticipate going ahead, 
what you do, what resources you need, and so on. 



Question: 
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But the logical thing that we think of in planning is 
that we ou^ht to provide background information. 

23 



. ""l think of that as only an incidental thing. A much 
more jmportant thing in^lanning is being sure you've 
considered your goal, th'at this strategy i,$ likely to 
reach it, what is required in system analysis step by 
st6p, what resources are going to bie needed, can you 
get them. These sorts of things are terribly important. 
Infornriation about each of these is necessary. Your 
participants will already have information on some of 
these points. Some^they can easily go out and get. 

It seems to me, though, that often in the problem-solving 
process as we are thinking through tTie7mpIementatlbli~^of 
looking at and making decision! about alternatives-we come 
to a new conception of what the problem is. You're right back 
to the beginning. So the idea of a systemized "Here's what 
we're going to do now and here's what we're going to do next 
week" bothers me because you have to constantly reexamine. 

It shouldn't bother you that in each problem 
situation it's necessary to do some work on it in order 
to discover, for example, that the problem is different 
from the one you thought. You can't just arrive at an 
•Adequate* definition of a problem by wandering . 
thoughts. As you plan systematically, you begin to get 
new insights. If you do^'t plan systematically, the 
insights are never clear because they're all mixed up 
with what you've been thinking before. 
«. 

As you implement perceptively, you get now insights 
on the problem as well. Would you agree with that? 

Or maybe you get new insights in the process of 
planning too. All the way along you should recognize 
that there is nothing God-given about your initial view. 
But your initial view is the place where you begin, [t'% 
like driving through the national parks. If you discover 
a turnoff here that looks exciting, you might explore 
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it to see what's there. It'| not God-given that you have 
to start on the freeway and stay there the r^of your 
life. ' / 



But in terms of practicality, isn't there the danger of 
wanting to stick to the original plan because we have'invested 
so much time? ■ ' ' ' 



; Certainly. There are people who, once they've 
gotteri idea, hate to get a new one. But part of the 
adu 1 1 educator's role is to help ihern discover ih^real 
woi Id. And in the real world they've got to be flexible. 
Flexibility means that at various stages you stop to 
recoa$ider. For exarrfple, I am an adviser in a large 
corporation that does annual planning and seven-year 
planning. Each year the corporation reexamines its 
seve^p-year pFan. In light of what's been learned this 
year, they discard certain things and say, ^'Now we 
know better' than that." And they ought to do this. 
If not, this business of pushing ahead on an original 
plan without taking account of new things that have 
been learned is going to end up in bankruptcy for a 
company-^nd in intellectual banHruptcy for a F)eople. 



But I mean in terms of implementing specific segments of 
the plan* For example, if I, a^an educator, have planned, learning 
experience to provide background information for citizens of 
the community and I have invested resources and time . . . 



Be concrete. What woujd be a case in which you've 
•now invested something and you feel that ybu can't stop? 



I've invited some outside resources' I've invited a specialist 
to come and talk about what I consider to be very relevant informa- 
tion about the community* ^ 



But if it turns out they don't consider the infor* 
□nation provided as relevant,, it's part of their learning, 
isn't it? Why do you worry? It may have cost you a 
little money, but you should be prepared, if you're 
going to use experts^o have their inputs become a 
means of exploring. You don't expect your clientele - 
necessarily to follow the experts' views. 

Many adult educators lock tf ns^lves into a plan because 
the organization puts certain constraints on them in lerms of 
what they're doing. The organization says, "During this time 
you plan." Once the plan is developed, they"quit plannTng! 
They qutt analyzing their situation. Consequently, they proceed 
to implementation. They don't continually go back and reanalyze 
that problem . . . 

You're right! There was a time when people thought 
the world was largely static— when the long-term plan 
was a one-way road. You got started and you'd eventualJy 
come up to the end. But this is not the nature of . 
planning that I think is important today for adult " 
educators. Planning is a continuously tentative view of 
what to do next. 



Thai's relevant to some Df the criticisms that are raised 
in thfi use of objectives, Ralph. I Ihinl^you've been talking 
to that point. The criticisms made are that they are conslrai'ning 
and that they may even be anti-democratic, for example. I v / 
would interpret what you've been saying now as relevant \s 
that criticism, that it's important to have a plan but it's also 
Important to recogni/o that the planning process is a dynamic 
process and that it has to bo modified. 

My .emphasis on the kindn of learning that can aid 
the person to be increasingly nioru free, himself, seems 
to me more democratic. Being concerned that your 
clientele loam how to carry on the problem-solving 
' process sooms to mo to bo an objective that, by its vory 



nature tf it's fully. a problem solvintj procrsii, equips 

the perstjn to Ik* democratic rather than to be deperv 
.itcpt pn s^mo outside expert. Emphasis on objectives 
, .Jlh^ are*l)|^rmony with the philosophy of your 

^^fhutvOn^ *t a v^ry important thing, it seems to me, in 
f ord^'tp -prolect the irtftilution. You c^n set up objec 

tive^s..vyhi.cH; in effect, narrow the persog'^ choices. 

^- * ' A^^^^ the difference between a totalitarian 

sind a dfcnrKDcratic society as something like X\\e 
^ foilowing: The totalitarian society identifies round 
holes and fits people into those holes. In other words, 
there's a specified place in life for each person, and 
'the more training or education he gets the more narrow 
, he becomes, until he fits into those holes. Whereas. I 
,,thi!nk 6^^^ a democratic society as one where the test 
ofreaHV good educa^ isvyhether e^h increment 
adds tfj^^an indfiyidual's freedom of choice. He has a r 
; igrea^ he can do in any sphere of 

^. .H socially, and individu- 

V 'ally. M haiaddjpci tohis'ch rather than diminished 

■ . . Weil, some ieafAiJ-$;,tbfese days at the high school, coKegp, 
■ ,000 adult level do tate\vKa( i, regard as an extreme reaction 

10 xhe use Qf objectives Lhev.seem to come at it saying there 
viityghtnotno'hfeaiiv:-^ 

Yoij mean,;"r don't know what we're doing?" 



Right. But isr^'t the issue behavioral objectives? I thinkjt 
gets more specific than just objectives. There are a lot of people 
that would agree that we must have some sense of dirpction. 
But they get disturbed with the so-called behavioral objectlVfe 
, variety. 

There is an article in the^ptember 1973-i$sue of 
Phi Delta Kappan based on an interview that Jutstin 
Fishbein had with me on the question of behavioral 
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objectives. Tht> article points out thiit I first ()ro()OStHJ 
that we f)eede<i to stiite objectives in terms of behtivior 
in 1931 and w^Kit >)as hiip()ene(l to this notion of be 
havioral objectives in \\t6 ensuing forty two years. I 
try to point out in that article that I think there are 
several reasons why some of the efforts to use behavioral 
objectives seem unwise to me. One of them is that 
proponents of behavioral objectives do not distinguish 
between clarity of ot^jectives and specificity. 

In the initial article in 1931 (based on work with 
the biological sciences courses at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity) I emphasized generalized objectives-learning how 
to solve problems, how to interpret data, how to apply 
principles to expfain concrete scientific phenomena, 
and the like. I pointed out that Thorndike's exf)eriment$ 
had shown that formal discipline did not hold; nanr>ely, 
that just learnmg geometry didn't moke you any more ^ 
togical in your thinkirig generally. Or^tiaming Latin 
didn't necessarily make you any more precise in youi^ 
speech. So that, right after such findings in the early 
1920s and even up to about 1929, Thorndike himself 
had over three thousand objectives for elementary school 
arithmetic. He thought of each specific connection as 
having tq be learned as a specific connection, Pendleton 
had twenty-seven hundred objectives in secondary schqpl 
English. Such a number is ridiculous because teachers 
couldn't keep them in mind. 

Then we began to get »^i<periments— I dtd one my- 
self as a graduate student unoer,CharIds Judd— which 
denrwnstrated that people can gtoartfize. l found, for 
example, that \ could teach children addition with only 
twenty-one of the one hundred number facts for adding 
one digit numbers two at s^ime. Practicing that, helping 
them to see what addition me.mt, and how it related to 
grouping enabled them to do the other seventy-nine 
without practice. And they did as yvell as those who ^ 
systematically practiced on all the one hundred. This is 
an illustration of generalization. in learr>ihg. 

You don't need to have highly specific objectives, 
but you need to be clear about what you mean. If you 
say, "I'm going to learn how to add," you've got to 
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determine what you mean by adding, and whartTie 
general thing is the person learns how to do. 

The failure to heed findings such as those of the 
Eight ye^jr study is partly duo to a new wave of 
enthusiasm that developed during the Second World 
War. There were training programs to get persons to 
do things in a relatively few hours. For example, 
Robert F. Mager, who had a great impact, was the 
training director for Litton Industries. En^ployees 
had to learn to wind coils and do other specific things. 
In a relatively few hours girls could learn to do what 
was required by giving them very specific objectives:, 
"You've gotta do this; turn this." The test was,;COuld 
they carry i^ through and wind the whole coil? Because 
he hadn't thought much about education, Mager's success 
at that effort led him tb think of all education as 
requiring highly specific objectives. 

A number of people have fallen for that point of ' 
view without asking themselves whether clarity means 
specificity. You can be clear about what you mean 
about understanding a concept, for example. You . 
might mean by understanding that we can explain 
the concept in our own words, can identify illustrations, 
can give illustrations, can use the concept in explaining 
certair^ phenomena. Once you've clarified what you 
mean by "understanding," further definition of ob-, 
jectives is just to indicate some of the concepts you're 
helping the student acquire. And you've get a definition 
of your objectives-«-and you're not stating a thousand 
specific things. 

That's one reason I think behavioral objectives have 
fallen into disrepute. Tbe other one is the carry-over 
from experience in which management by objectives 
has been effective in business. It is not recognized that 
a lot of educational objectives are not directly, overtly, 
observable things. In management by objectives, what 
is taught is something like the following: Suppose I'm 
a manufacturer of a car and studies show that the public 
is interested in cars that are more compact. So I decide 
to produce compacts. I've got to plan this production. 
I've got •^f''? up a general plan— how long it will take 
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to get the car designed, how long it will then take to 
produce the prototype and the tools for it, what will 
be required in marketing. If I'm going to penetrate one- 
tenth of the market in seven years, I've got to pligi for 
it. 

When I've got all these things worl^ out, then I 
can assign responsibility; for example, "In this division 
you're going to produce the designs we expect." After 
a consideration we decide that the designing can be 
done in a year. All right then, the manager's objec- 
tive in that division is to get those designs done in a 
year. If the designing is not donq, in a year, we can 
manage by saying that the design manager has failed in 
his job. We can determine that another part of the com- 
pany will turn out so many chassis in so much time, 
that the sales force will be able to sell so many. We can 
set quotas and begin to talk about objectives of 
quantitrfliv6>^concrete things. This has taken the 
imagination of a number of laymen and administrators 
who haven't known enough about education to see why 
it doesn't apply. They have accepted it. Even in 
Wisconsin, as I've looked at some of Ihe plans for 
accountability, it appears that some administr'ators 
have fallen for the notion that education is just coijnting 
overt things. That is not all there to education. If you 
state your objectives only as the rtumber of kids who 
can do a highly overt thing, you're missing some of the 
important objectives of education.^ 

So I agree that if by behavioral objectives we have 
come to mean highly specific, only observable outcomes, 
then, in that sense, behavioral objectives do a disservice. 
^ But if you think of behavior as including thinking, and 
feeling, and acting, and y^ou're talking about such things 
as what will help learners understand certain concepts-- 
what principles they can follow; what kinds of problem- 
solving skills they can develop-then I think that the 
clarification of objectives can be really helpful to an 
adult educator. 
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Question: Arc yo^i suygoslinij thai learning may occur even though 

It may (U)t be nianifosl in some kind of observable behavior? 

Tyler: If I now shift my role to evaluator, hhave difficulty 

working out ways by which what has developed up here 
(in the head) can be made observable. You can solve a 
problem and half or more of the work you do will 
not be observable to anybody watching you. And yet 
you've solved it. You've been going through the mental 
processes. The task of the educator is how to help 
others carry through these same mental processes. That's 
what we call problem-solving— largely fnental processes. 
They are not directly observable. Now, you as a teacher 
can begin to talk out loud, you can explain that at this 
point I did so and so, or now let's look at. . . . And so you 
can help to explicate the mental processes you use so 
that somebody, can understand. 

Now, how do we find out if the learner learned the 
process? This is one of the tasks of evaluation. Sometimes 
you can see what goes on if you have learners do what 
the teacher does. Have them work out loud, especially 
if we can set up group problem solving where members 
have to discuss with each other what they've going to 
do. They have to ask, "Shouldn't we do so-and-so?" 
and you begin to get the notion of how they're carrying 
it out. But, to give a shorter answer, yes, many of the 
objectives we have involve operations that we often call 
iTl^ental that are not directly observable, and yet the 
/ teacher must have some way to make them evident to 
the student so that he can acquire them. 



Question: On the question of nffed identification, your approach 

to the subject implies that somewhere in the process it becomes 
necessary (either on the part of the adult educator or the 
learner) to make judgments about cause and effect relationships. 
You use the example of alcoholism (some studies indicating 
the relationship between the r^te of alcoholism in^a community 
and the lack of recreational opportunities). There are studies 
indicating that lack of recreational opportunities may not be 
the primary cause of alcoholism-that it could be alienation. 
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If the comrpunitY i$ going to feel that an adult 
program^s to help wfth alcoholism, community 
members need to examine the kind of evidence that 
will enable them to focus their efforts. Recognizing 
that their first Conclusion on what will correct the 
problem may be tentative, they begin to work on the 
problem and see wh^t happens. Missionary agencies try 
to get persons committed to individual temperance. 
That approach might be indicated rather than the recrea- 
tion facility one. There are those who see alcoholism 
^primarily as a response to the inadequate psychological 
ego strength. So, it can be approached that way. 

I'm only saying that if the people of the community 
identify alcoholism as a major problem and there's 
going to be any work for the adult educator, he must 
remind them that the education part is going to be 
people learning something. The question is, can they 
learn things that will help them? If their conclusion is 
that there isn't anything that they can learn— thesy all 
know what's necessary— then there isn't a role for the 
adult educator. Some other kind of action may be 
required to solve ^he problem. 

But who is really to determine what is to be learned that 
would be most helpful? Use alcoholism. 

Maybe nothing is to be learned. That's what I'm. 
saying. The decision about what is to be learned with 
adults ultimately has to be made by the adults who are 
going to learn. You can't he forced to learn something. 
The role of the adult educator, as I see it is.to bring 
to bear his knowledge and the knowledge of the 
persons he thinks are expert in the area to help people 
get the kind of information to consider. But, eventually, 
they're going to have to make the choice. If they are 
skeptical and say they don't believe there's anything 
to be learned, then forget it. If there's nothing to be 
learned, the adult educator doesn't have a role 
because his business is to help them learn. He had 
better turn to qbesity, if that's a problem, because 
fthere are a number of things you can learn there. 
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Introduction 
to 

^yler on Needs, Relevance, and Priorities 

The concern about needs, relevance, and priorities focuses on 
certain aspects of what Tyler talks about as sources of objectives 
(in Basic Principles of Curriculum andJnstruction). He identifies 
three possible sources of objectives-studies of: (1) the learndr, 
(2) contemporary society, and (3) specialists in sutiject fields. Further, 
he poses two screens through which possible objectives can be 
filtered in making judgments about their relative merits and priority: 
(1) the philosophy of the institution (the organi^iation in which the < 
educator functions) and (2) what we know about how learning occurs. 

In the following discussion, you will observe Tyler's talking 
about needs and relevance from the perspectives of learners and 
society^ He talks about priorities as they may be influenced by 
organizational goals (mission), as well as by intended learners and 
society. 

What is particularly worth noting is the distinction made 
between needs that translate directly into thing to be learned and 
needs identified that do not translate directly into things to be 
learned. He makes the point that when needs are identified that do 
not translate direcfly.Jnto things to be learned the educator has the 
task of translating. 

' On the basis of that point, it may be useful to consider if 
failing to make sjJch translation may be at the root of much of the 
difficulty we^sedUfcators encounter in trying to deal adequately 
with personal!, farriily, and community problems. So, the matter of 
considering needs, relevance and priorities does not lead the educator 
to a simple-to-^rrive-at definition of what to do. 

Among the, most demanding tasks of the educator may be 
^collecting the evidence (obse'rving and analyzing the situation), con- 
sidering the many perspectives that may/should influence choices 
about where and how to apply the available limited resources, 
adequately involving the prospective learners in the process of 
determining what should be learned, and the like. There is no 
cookbook iormu la to follow. 
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Needs, Relevance, 
and Priorities 



Question: How do you view the question of relevance in education? 

If relevance means relationship to needs, then whose needs are 
to be dealt with? In other words, which of the actors in the 
curriculum process determii^e relevance? 



Ty/er: I'd like first to discuss the matter of n^eeds and 

then consider the connection- of relevance, if I may. 
When you talk about needs of students from the ^ 
standpoint of a curriculum person, you're either 
talking about needs that can be translated into things 
that could be learned that could contribute to helping 
students meet those needs^ or you're talking directly 
about things students need to learn. Let me illustrate 
those two possibilities. You might find that in a 
particular corrimunity there is a great dearth of 
recreational opportunities for young adolescents. You 
can say at once that young people in this community 
need such opportunities. The question for the curricu- 
lum is this: Is there anything in that identified need 
that suggests what, we'll say, the adults could learn 
that would enable them better to meet these needs? 

You might say that one thing would be to provide 
a course or program in adolescent development, so 
adults of the community would have a better under- 
standing of^dolescence and the role of play in adol- 
escent development. That would be one kind of learning 
that would help meet the need-the assumption 
being that they, understand that recreation is impor- 
tant. Then you can move on to helping the adults 
acquire knowledge about other, things, such as know- 
ledge about various kinds of recreation that are 
possible in a commiinitY of that size, the difference 
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between commercial and other forms of recreation, 
etc. 

•Th^ above is a case where you ^tart with a social 
need, identified as recreational facilities, and then try, 
to translate that into things that could be learned. Or 
you may have a need that is directly idenititied. Say 
that in this particular community 20 percent of the 
people are illiterate. Therefore, they need to learn to 
read.. Inf this case the focus is on a judgment that all 
persons need to learn to' read in our society.- We make 
such a judgment because we are such a far-flung socidty 
» that we can't be in personal contact with every,body; 
many of the notions^about the ^or\d we live in have 
to come through reading. 

f would say that needs are the gaps between the 
view of what ought to be and the present condition. 
Those identified gaps may not be direct statements of 
things persons need to learn; the gaj^s suggest things 
that persons need, to learn. Or the gaps may be directly 
interpreted as inadequacies in the learning of people. 

The question of relevance is usually raised by 
students when what is being taught seems to them to 
be something they cannot use; when all they could do 
would be to store it up and give it back in some kind 
of quiz. Lack of relevance very often results, from a 
failure of the teacher to help the student ^ee the 
V significance of and hovy to use what he's learning. It 
is a basic principle in learning that if you cannot have 
an opportunity to practice what you're learning, the 
forgetting rate is very tiigh. In that sense, everything 
that is taught should be seen by the learfier as being 
relevant to things he can do day-by-day, so that he 
practices using what is being learned as soon as he 
acquires it. Consequently, lack of relevance may result 
from an inadequate consideration in planning of just 
what it is that can be immediately applicable. 

We encounter a problem when we attempt to distinguish 
between teaching children in the elementary and secondary 
schools and teaching adults. Society wants to make more inputs 



into, the dotermination of what is'needed for the elementary 
and secondary schoolchild. How do we insure that the adult 
student sees the relevance?^ 

Because adults are able to comprehend the real 
world somewhat more broadly than a child pr youth, 
I wbuld argue that it is desirable for persons working 
on the curriculum to involve, in the planning, th^ 
adults who are going to be the learners. These pfiitehtial 
learners ought to participate in the examination of 
possibilities of things to learn, so that when something 
is selected they see the relevance of it. 

It may be that the so-called expert— the one who 
understands the problem area— provides a great deal of 
help! Such expert help is needed„so that when the 
learner says, "I'm greatjy. concerned dtk)ut the finnount 
of alcoholism in this town," the expert can say, "There 
are studies that suggest that alcoholism is partly due to. 
the unavailability of other uses of time; you're bored, 
so you turn to alcohol." On the basis of such evidence 
one might then consider ways of providing better 
leisure-time activities, or other things of that sort. 

But the f inaf say-so of what is going to Jbe 
learned ought to involve the learner so that he doesn't 
have t6 be told tliat it is relevant. The effort to explain 
why knowi.edgeof this sort could be helpful in relation 
to the problem he recognizes can be part of the task in 
which the adult. is involv^. Then he doesn't have to 
be sold afterwards on the\im porta nee of the learning 
activity in which he is to bie involved, 

■ ' " '\ • ' ^. . ' . 

Your explanation of involving>theaduJt (or the learner) , 
in the development of 'objectives (determining needs) gjiBti^at 
one of the major criticisms that has been made of your long- 
standing classic rationale for curriculum development,*doesn't 
it? I read your early docuTOnt (Basic Principles of Curriculum 
ar}d Instruction) as simply dealing with the question fif'fibW one 
is to get a need and an objective from the learner, Nciwt tieal. 
you saying that at least the adult learner must be invdlved; Is ; 



this different from what you were saying when you' wrote 
tfie basic principles syllabus? 

Whateyer may have been the implications in the 
past, it seems quite clear that when we are taking 
about adult education, the value of having adults 
participate is twofold: (1) they become part of the 
important task of identifying needs, and (2) because 
they're part of it, they see the relevance more easily. 

Did 1 hear you spying that the adult may not, on his own, 
be able to identify the learning need? That he may perceive the 
problem, but may need help in defining it so that learning can 
contribute to its resolution? 

Surely. Let's take a field in which we are not 
expert. Take the field 6i health. In Ireland, recently, 
I heard a good deal of talk (over the Irish television) of 
the high incidents of death among middle-aged working- 
class men. The identification of factors that could be 
associated with a high death rate among males is 
obviously somethingthat persons more expert in the 
medical field are better prepared to suggest. Medical 
experts did suggest in these broadcasts thgt it was the 
high amount of drinking and smoking that took place 
after supper in the Irish pubs; that the males typically 
go to the pubs, the females typically go to their coffee 
klatches. Females lived-fifteen years longer in Ireland. 
The medical experts were suggesting th^t what was 
needed was to try to get mord' acceptance of the 
American custom of having husbands and wives together 
in the evening, rather than separated. The man comes 
staggering in about midnight after brawling around the 
pub all that time. 

I'm quite sure of two things: fl) the Irish man 
wants to live longer, and (2) he is not conscious of the 
connection between the high death rate and the customs 
described. But once the connection has been made and 
it seems valid to him, the Irish man is in a position 
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to consider what his community can do to help change 
his ways. Translated into things that can be learned, 
what kind of attitudes can the community develop 
that will help persons to be more conscious of 
their health needs? What can be done to help them ful- 
fill these health needs? 



Could I pursue one other question in regard to your 
earlier conlment in regard to needs? In the area vJti6re the 
identification of the problem is not directly interpretable into 
learning possibilities, I'm wondering if one of the problems we 
jiave in adult education is that we identify a problem (like the 
need for recreational facilities) and proceed to attack that problem 
rather than trying to interpret it into things that could be 
learned? Let me use the yield of corn as an example. We can 
determine' that it's possible for corn to yield higher than is the 
practice in a certain'community. Now, if we immediately set 
about increasing the yield of corn, that's like building a 
recreational facility, as I interpret it, rather than trying to say 
what can be learned. Am I hearing you correctly? 

X 

In some countries/ like Russia, when it is determined 
that higher yields of corn are possible, orders are issued 
when it is decided what farmers should do to achieve 
the higher yields. Interestingly enough, it hasn't 
worked. When such orders have been issued farmers-^ 
did not understand. The new order violated their ways 
of raising corn. They tried to evade the regulations. 

Education isprimarily concerned with helping 
people learn things. Also, I think, in the end, you can't 
get social reform without having the people who are 
really going to live in that community do something 
which involves understanding and skill. You can't do it 
for them. Education, I repeat, is primarily concerned 
with helping people acquire new understanding, new 
insights^ ne\Aranituae!!i, iiuw akilUy-iifiw ways of behaving 
in general \hat will enable therrrto live more happy and 
effective lives. The role of the educator is to help them 
learn these things. 
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Ralph, I have encountered the fact that many practitianers, 
particularly in Extensiqri, have problems in making decisions 
about plro^gram priorities. I relate this back to need dntermination 
in|the sense that you and many others^talk about utilizing various 
spurces in determining needs^sources such as the society, the 
learner, .the reseajch-subject base, and perh^aps even others. My 
question relates to the integration of the analyses of ttiese 
various sources and the decision, process relatmg to this integra- 
tion. You may- have situations in which needs f ^om various 
sources have different levels of priority. The practitioner is then 
faced with the decisionof establishing h set of priorities. Would ^ 
you comment on this problem or on approaches to using 
various sources of needs in making decisioi?s when you're 
trying to establish priorities. - - 

Let me talk v^ry briefly at a very general level, 
then I'll ask you for concrete illustrations (cases) to 
which the general may be applied. At the general 
level,, the identification of things that would be good 
for persons to learn always comes out to be a much 
larger number than time will accommodate in your 
next planning period, whatever your planning period 
is (it could be the ne^t year or next five years). Most 
planning now is pro}ected five to seven years, and 
then the yearly plan is revised each year in the light 
of changes that have taken place. But whatever it is, 
it'^ alvvays a finite, limited tijnie that couldn't possibly 
accommodate everything thjl&f can be identified as 
desirable.. If you think of ypur own needs, what you'd . 
like to learn, you couldn't possibly learn them a\\ in a 
gi\/en period of time. 

You're quit^ righj. The decision of vvhich things 
are to be undertaken is an important one^ this decision 
^is aided by several things. One is the possibility that 
once some of the things to be learned are learned, other 
problems are taken care of ty themselves. For example, 
suppose you choose a problem of health in a pommunity- 
say the question of providing more adequate opportunity 
for relaxation and r^reation. Mental health has been 
a problem; there has been a ^reat deal of tension, You 
can focus your activities in such a way that a maf^r 




i^an of the learning is learning^how you get information 
abo^ut health problems, how you analyze them, how 
you attack them, in ]the process, becoming-familiar j> 
with the health resources of thet:ommunify"on which ^ 
you can draw. It is reasonable to expect that, by so 
working with whatever health problem you choose, it 
\A/ill become increasingly possible for people to solve 
their next health problem from the experience gained 
ip splying.the first one. Oo I mak^ that^point clear? 

Vye say that; whenever possible, concentrate on those 
thing?, that help. the person leard how to learn; so that, 
irtcrea§ingly,'th6 particular program doesn't have to guide 
him. He\becGiT^ independent learner. Even if it 
turns{di3t that the mental health problem wasn't fiearly 
as'important as the problenrf of otje^sity (qf something ; • . v 
else in thiie health field), he's;iearned how to attaick it 
He's learned wfrere to go to,5et resources. He's [earned: \, 
how to get the pomnrtunity (interested in the prpolefii',^^-. : ' 
and so on, ahd.thi^'iyill be Useful for the nex^t pVobiem, 

So, one way of estabfishing priorities rs to consider, 
as you look through; the'lhings that represent real 
needs for learning^ whicf^of those, ifffegMn, yvould be 
mo're or less contributing' to* the 5oliHtibn of other * ■ » 
problems, bncefryOu've worked'On tnem^ '5 ' 

A seconc^ wa^n which you get some help jn this 
connection is to recognize that' there ^re ways of 
attacking some of tne problems. For example, you may 
help people learn how to brgariize a cooperative, I 
think, for example, of Appalachia where the numbenof . 
educational problems compared to the resources 
currently available is ver/ large. One of the first things 
undiertaken through adult programs was to Ifiblp the 
people of Appalachia learn how to develop cooperative 
-groups among communities, Appalachia had been very 
isolated. There was a great deal of cofnmunity antagonism. 
For example, if I live in this little community in a 
mountain cov«, i hate all the pepole living in the moun- 
tain coves five or ten miles avvay. Developing an 
understanding of tbe way in wKich cooperation can 
produce results that are riot possible by isolation and 
acquiring skills in organizing cooperatives enabled 
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people to deal with two or three educational problems 
to begin with. Now these cooperatives are beginning 
to work on their own to deal with a number of other 
problems. So again, you begin with some possibility 
and have a means of continued education. 

But you're still going to have more possfbilities 
than can be dealt with. Fii^lly, you are going to have 
to decide which of the possibilities is more important, 
which is pfior (they are within the immediate learning 
possibilities and don't require quite as long a period), 
and questions of that sort. There are going to be some 
things that the people would like to learn that cannot 
possibly be included in this first period-first year, or 
first five years. Now if this seems a little vague and 
obscure and you want to ap(ily it to some cases, we 
can deal with it more cofK-^^^tely. 

Lrjl's try Uj lofluw thrrjuqii. pijf ticul^jrly in terms ul 
your Kjfrifnent ijboul irri(iOfliiritu! !>jy a liurrit! ocfjnrjrniit tri 
cj county <jnijly/f.'t, the silmjiion. (jijy'd on tfir; anylyMs. :.he 
i\t\&j Ih.jl a \ii\i}it |jfOiJ(j (jl tli(; (jcjpuL'ition in tfio "(lisodv.'intMy^jd** 
Vjlwjory lollow pnof nuintiunal (jf<ittic(r^. ut tlioir lovel'^ ol 
foofj iftlfjkf,' nre inmlfniuijlo. Stif* could I if id th.'Jt, in Unm ul Ifie 
hjinily. Ww.iii'iUii (jroljloirr, fblfjtiny \u tofnmijnitijtujn. TtifrJe 
(jfoljl(ffns li.'fjd to ltjirnly dtiifuptions Ij«Mwtmmi hu^ljHfid and wiln 
ijfirl cfiildff.'fi and mj Inrth. Sfii* could unijly/n \Uu littoation in 
iMffir. ul llio iieml rjl mUun {ituvMn] rjroup', lor pfoyriirns in 
larnily [jlurininrj. :.fio cuuld look nt tlic nidor \\iu\\i:tui\\fjii (jroops 
VN(^U) W<)\)!d deyrii ii pioijiiim \u tiiko [ruikuiy, UM \\mM\'Mmi 
jjfid 50 loftf). Sfin iihn liij-, uuuv. pn;f*5Ufii Irorn \Uii I xtiMiMon 
lAu\/\ut wtiK.li »}fri[)loy'> fi(M in lyni^. ol Injtli ionMfain!\and 
inlliuirirjir. ij[)ool wfiat lUu ?»hoiJMd do. 1*0 fiuri; llir, (JKjloiMoniil 
oul III li coffifriunity, witfi prmMjnr. from viirifiu*. mjIjijiouij',. 
prir/iufcn Irofnfufr «Mn(jloyin(j fjnjiinr/iition, [ilu:, sliij tuii tier own 
pfMf,on;il Indinr/n nhoul wluit'!, ifiipf)r!iin|. Shu's hicud wilt) a 
d«'<.i?jori. !i(j[fj, •Jiij could pfO|ncl lorMivu yiiurfi, nnd incln'li dl 
ol th<5 tfiiruj?; I'vo rnf?n!ioniMj. LJul sfin's atill lm:f)d wilfi tfi« 
decision ul what sliu isijonujto try to do nijxt yoar. 
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The strategy that I am suggesting would be to first 
try to figure out where the opportunities are to attack 
some of several possible problerns at one time. I would 
think, for example, that she could take nutfrlion, which 
is quite obvious in terms of things that families care 
about. The obesity, lack of energy, inability to discipline 
themselves in regard to their children, and the like are „ 
things that the family can be aroused about most 
easily. Then sihe could try to approach the learning in 
such a v^g^JA^a\ the total family would be involved, so 
that, in effect, the family would be getting practice 
the way a school provides practice. 

If a school is well organized, children are getting 
practice in democracy at the same time they may be 
learning to read. You can work with families in such a 
way that there's a greater positive interaction; they 
are helping each other, rather than acting in conflict 
as to whether the father or mother or children get 
something-for themselves. In other words, I'm 
suggesting that this seems to be an illustration where 
desirable family interaction and the need for nutrition 
knowledge, practices, and attitudes can be dealt with 
together. Is that clear? 

Mayl>e family planning is sufficiently different 
that you would need to postpone that for awhil^. Or 
you might fool that there is an opportunity to give 
leaderslw(i on family planning to the younger people 
wt)o liavwn't yet got a largo family and leadership on 
nutrition to those who already have a number of children, 
rf it is possible to use your resources in such a way that 
both could be helped. At least, tlie volunteer resources 
are different. That's another possfblity. 

71ie same is true witfi reference to the women who 
want the cake baking and hat decorating. But It may be 
that you can't work out a strategy by which the 
resources can be used to help both groups. Then I think 
the jieople involvwl liave to make the liard decision. My 
own feeling ttt>out tfio hard decision is that the nutrition 
of tfie existing cfjildren is more important. But the 
(Mtople themselves must moke tl)0 decision. It should 
not l>e II decision in which the home economist says, 



"Regardless of what you think, I'm going to go ahead 
working on nutrition/' If the people involved feel that 
the most important thing they want to work on is family 
planning, then I think that should be accepted by the 
adult educator, who should nor try to impose her set 
of values on them. 
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Tyler on Evaluation 

Is evaluation a matter of looking at results? Do observable 
results always indicate that useful learning haj occurred? What 
bases shoufd educators use for evaluating their efforts? Is "coming to 
know" what learning"" is alLabout? These are among the questions to 
which T.yler addresses responses in this section. 

* The topic relates directly to one of the four qdestions of 
the Tyler rationale for determinin- - -^ulum and instruction: How 
will thceducator determine vA/hetl)^ . specified purposes are being 
or have? been attaiified? , 

+He says you can't disregard what you set out to aehieW if"you 
are to evalua)te an educational effort. Neither can you overlook 

' examini^n^j the proceiss critically-and do sd continually, from start to 
finish. He provided ^ome illustrations^of how it is possible to malce 
observations related to the learner's acquiring relatively complex 
behaviors flike problem solving, diagnosing difficulties, etch; ; , 

' Evert thowgh it is not discussed here, the following question 
may be'Wdrth pondpring: As one'engages in a process.of defining 
thincjs to be learned for a particular instructional-situation, how 
might it bo posifble to observe if and to whaf extent such outcomes 
could be occurring?'U may be equally useful .to consider how the 
procesS'bf facilitating learning (pf providing learning experiences) 
will be ob^^rved as 'we undertake deciding what learning experiences 
to provide and how they .can be provided. 
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Evaluation 



Question: . I'd like to have,vou comment briefly on your general 

\ concept of evaluation. Many people who have read and 

interpreted what you h^.y^^tten about evaluation point 
out that your f^uSif on-evaluatt9p'in terms of objectives- 
objectives bmg criteria .Or*tbfe-b^tis for evaluation. The 
literature, ^ least tadby, spenfr^jfo pgint out that evaluation 
ought to bi'applied' or ir1te.fpr&ted much rpore broadly. 

Tyler: I agree that evaluation needs to be defined more 

broadly than simply identifying the extent to which 
objectives have been realized. In fact, the more I 
work with educational programs, the more I like to 
think of evaluation as the process by which one 
compares plans, ideas, things that are proposed or 
are in the mind with the reafities of what is there. 

Thus, questions that I think about, even when 
a plan is proposed are; What evidence do we have 
that this idea is capable of realization? Has this been 
tried before? Why do we know that this is the 
critical question? So, if you are willing to define 
evaluation as trying to get checks on the reality— 
the existence out here of things that are in your 
head or on paper— then I think of evaluation as 
beginning when we are planning an educational 
program. In planning we ask such questions as the 
following: Is this possible? Are these things impor- 
tant? Is this the way to set up learning experiences? 
^ * Has this jbeeO' tried; before? What is this going to cost? 

Haye we trjed'i<i devise plans tha^.aro. in harmony 
with evidence— at least, are we sur^p tb«r<i's no" 
evidence to indicate that this \i bad/and ur>l|kely to 
• sucoeqd? ' * 

The next stage that I 'm concerned with is actual 
implementation. This was brbught most visibly home 
when I was a member of the team of three that was 
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asked by the Commissioner of Education of New 
York State (in the 40's) to evaluate the program of , 
activity schools, which had been going on for ten 
y«ears in New York City. Eighteen elementary schools 
had been selected as experimental schools to work 
with ideas that Kilpatrick and others had developed. 
We called'^these experimental schools activity schools. 
Another eighteen schools were selected as controls. 

The original thought was that we'd just go in and 
find out (fn terms of the usual things kids might be 
expected to learn, such as reading, arithmetic, social 
studies, and science) the extent to which they had 
learned and how these schools differed. But, we got 
interested in what was meant by an activity school. 
We got from the planners and the teachers some 
sixty-one characteristics— things that go on in activity 
schools. So we wondered if they really did go on and 
to what extent. We had observers in all the classrooms. 
We came to the realization that a lot of the activity 
schools had classrooms in which less than one third 
o1 these sixty-one characteristics existed. 

We finally decided to talk about activity rooms- 
groups of children that really had activity programs. 
In the activity schools we did have a ceirtain number 
that had at least f ifty of the sixty-one characteristics. 
But a number of other ^activity schools were the other 
way around'. Among^Jthe controls w^|bund as njany 
activity rooms in sgme schools as in me activity 
schools. We became conscious of the need for doing . 
some checking as to whether what yyas supposed to 
be going on was really going on. 

If you're planning an educational program, you 
better be sure that what you plan is either going on 
or, jf not, whether there are reasons to indicate that 
the changes that have been made are better than what 
was originally planned; therefore, you haye reasitiriV 
for proposing changes. This Is what M^lfcolrri f roypi 
in his book calls the discrepancy motiel.M^tf;}^^^^ 
use evaluation as a check on discrepancies betWee^^^^^ 
the plan and w^at is being impfpmerttecl eit/v^^1dul;A^^ 
stages. Do the features that are intended to be tested* 
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actually exist in the program? Are, the teachers 
trained? There are likely a variety of things that need 
to be checked out to insure that what was planned 
to be tried is actually operative. 

Israel, under the educational reform law in 1968, 
was to have thirty schools the first yeaC following the 
reform act, then thirty-two more the second year, 
some forty more the third year. When we began the 
evaluation in the fourth year, we could find only 
about twenty schools out of what was supposed to be 
a hundred really following the reform act. 

So I think of evaluation as being useful tn 
checking on implementation. What is really going on? 
What is the program? Maybe what is being undertaken 
needs improving before proceeding further. This if 
similar to the view of formative evaluation: As ydu 
are carrying on, you check to see what's going on, in 
order to revise or modify the program if it seems that 
results are ineffective. Then, of course, persons are 
being educated. When it is time to expect some 
effect, you seek to find out what's happening to the 
learners. There, I would extend the view that you're 
l^^oklng on/y at the intended objectives to see whethbr 
♦thWeiare^arty.qt^ effects, both 

pps^iydor negatly^.: ;T it "liay be that one of the 
ffetts;q^^ persons wtip ctfn read 

'rn^rf^^m^ they hate to read. The lack of - 

inte^^st.^h'bea^^^ important effect that has to be 
cbftsi;der^cl;j^^^^ one doesn't like reading, he's not likely 
to qohtjrttie to practice after he finishes the program. 
Thus, the end you will defeat your original 
purpose. Are these points r'elevant? 

thoy are. There's one other area I'd like to pursue. 
;.a tiilv'T^ke the notion of applying evaluation to adult 
vfiduciition situations. Refer to a situation where we are ' 
itt^friptinn to help the adult gain knowledge and eventually 
if!\kjB action. 



Things that the persons have learned represent 
the educational contribution? 

Right. Now, what about evaluation? For example, 
Cooperative'Extension has, for years, looked at results from 
the standpoint of change in economic sjiuations or change in • 
social conditions as a basis for Indicating that its programs 
have been effective. What's your comment on that? 

I think this implies that they expect^ whenever 
there has been an improvement in the economic'* 
situation, it's been because persons have learned 
certain things. That's a dangerous assumption. It's' 
quite possible to bring about such change by going in 
and doing things for people. For example, take the 
very simple ^Dusiness of the household. You can have 
your son'yroom look neat by his mother cleaning ^ 
it up. That's quite a different thing from the kid 
learning to pick up his toys, make his bed, and to do 
other things. If you're really concerned with .eckicating^ 
people to take care of their own problems, you've got 
to look at what they're doing, pot simply at the 
product. By looking only af the product you really 
do not know how much of it was done by the learner 
and how much was done in some other way. . 

Yfjs, but if 9ou tako the exarnpio of the farmer adopting . 
practices, the farmcMiimsolf adopts a (fraclicc. Ho may not 
know very cloarly . [ . 

y 

What clid y(}u think you could teach him? Only 
t^p^helptiim bo sub^erviant? It doesn't.seem 
icJt^ocratic to jMfB've seen this happen in some 
' ^^1 i tarjari S jiijP ; The education goal, as they see it. 
Ml tOjqQk»Ql^ 

^^'i lpnj3^1r'l;Vvorkcd in a' seminar in Sweden with 
fepresf^ntatives frpni curriculum centers of twenty- 
one countries- Thdro vyas a team of six from each 



country. The philosophy of the two communist 
countries (Poland and Hungary) was to have young 
people become completely controlled by conformity 
to the group. If they didn't do what the group did, 
they were, in that sense, immoral. And this, or course, is 
necessary in a country where the view is that whoever 
Jeads the grpup doesn't have to do any policing^ Jhje group 
does it. »■ y. 

Now, on that basis you could say that whoever- i 
follows the leader and does what the others do has 
learned. But I doubt if that's the goal of Cooperative 
Extension. So, farmers having adopted the practice 
isn't the question. The question becomes, vyhat did j 
they le^rn that enabled them to adopt the practice? 
Or, have they adopted the practice just by blind 
salesmanship? If I were a salesman, I could perhaps i* 
go out and sell fertilizer to the whole area. That would 
be a test of my salesmanship.' It might not be a ^est /,, 
of anything the people in the area had learned. , / 

WticJt if you fintJ in your nvyluytion that kiarniny h^s- 1 
uM\m\ occufffid but nothiruj iujs happennd? This [lypp^nsiH the 
liffifi. Many.farrnors will say thai liioy know a lot. more lllarf they 
put into practice. Now has Extfinsion achicvcf) anything? 

If knowing is the end. I think that-just knowing 
is an inadequate s^oi bfpbjectives. 

liij; that's wiiat .you SfJir) you wrjro [joinrj to rnrjasure- 
whrjttirn or not ttin loarnnr loarrmd anylfiiny. 

But, are you equating learning only with knoyvirtg? 

; ..■■Cv '''Jhjil^#ui I wnnt to cloar up. Ttial iswhat I was 



• ^ y}^' "^^^ t^^^ repeat ag^in. We are talking 
i&bout objectives that included problem solving; out- • * 
lining a course of action. It included whatever behavior 
in your'analysis you think would be helpful or what 
clients think is helpful to learn. To my mind, learning 
that falls short of action is, for m^ny areas, 
inappropriate. \^ 

Then why not Iqbk at the action? 

Because you can also carry on the action without 
knowing why you're doing it. I think intelligent learning 
(learners being dble to plan and take the responsibility 
for themselves) isthe goal. Look, you can get action 
by bringing in the soldiers .... 

I undersrsintt.-M^i.f you don't look at the action, the 
action may ntiilliavejiiijCctirrRd. 

. Why db'Vp.^'t^ot look at both? For example, in 
the National Assessment we have questions in whidh 
we have students at some age levpl (we'll say seventeen- 
year-olds around in a group) dealing with'^a sociah* 
^pB%>blem, trying toTfigure out a solution. We're 
teeing their ability to analyze, to present, and to set » 
up courses of action. But wb also have reports on the 
percentage of those who have done certain things in 
cohnnection with things they are ex|>ected to have 
learned. We're concerned with both becauie, I think,^ 
that's a part oi a good education in citizenship. . 

.. . • 

Ralph, from iih udult oducotOf's standpoini, one of itio' 
rnu'jonj; wf? don't look^l bolti is lti« diMi(iil^^^^ of moasurin(} ' 
torniru). t wouW syspocl ifVnriQsf cu^^^^^ 
fci|fficult;fo rnoasurt) l^amin^ action. 
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. That's why I think it's important not to forget 
your objectives, even though you look at other' things 
that have happened which are useful. If your obj^c- ' 
tive was to help the learner plan more intelligently, 
then one of the things- to look at is how he /^planning. 
Let's Say he is a farmer concerned with hi^ own economic, 
enterprise. KjOw did he plan what he wa^itfoing this year 
with reference to soybean production? With reference 
to other things? If yo^u say this infof^fnation is difficult 
to get, one solu'tipn (that we use in the National 
Assessment) istcSfttri^e a smaller pumber of cases, but tq 
sample a^random-Just as you^can get public opinion 
polls that interview falV fewer^lhan millions of people, - 

If you say it's very important to find out just how 
the farmer goes- about hjs' planning (and if he doesn't 
have a record that can Easily show it, or you suspect 
his tellirfg you hqw he did it), it seems to me, when 
you are trying to make 5 real evaluation of increase 
in planning, you helve to make some interviews: get 
the farmers to the point where they are quite open 
wifh:Vou, talk about just how they do it, ahd see how 
thfey've charrged; 

■ Betty'Mawardi is an evaluation-person for the 
medical school of Case Western ReServa\University in 
Cleveland. She ig, evaluating physiciansi/vho are five 
and ten' years Qway from their special training. She 
isn't satisfied;tb:jind out just what they're earning. 
Sf}e sits down v</ij|h a physician and goes over a 
sample of cases i/i his records. How did he do that?*.She 
ekarnines how. bQ. made the^diagnosis,^and so on. You 
see, many physicians ^Jter they've been out of school 
for five years, istpp bOrrijg problem solvers. They say, 
"I can tell just by Ibbl^lng^^^ thp patient; I'll just give 
him a penicillin shot.'We'il bo all right." Maybe you 
have been unfortunate enough to have a physiQiah 
who didn't really examine ydur case. At, Case Western » 
'Reserve University they're trying to^find out if physicians 
reai(y deterioriato after about fivd to ten years and 
become no better than a pharmaceutical clerk. 

. Betty Mawat^di gpes over these things with doc- 
tors^ She can't dp so with all Case's mttdifcal schop) : * 



graduates. But she can work with a representative 
sample, and she has a very impressive set of 
evaluations. The new curriculum at Case Western 
Reserve helps the students see more clearly that 
there are ways of dealing with people's problems that \ 
are better than just sayiny "If you've got a bellyache, 
you'd better take something/' She finds that the 
percentage of those who do make careful- analyses 
of patients periodically and are not satisfied with just 
an off-the-cuff prescription 's increasing. That increase 
is related to their having received training in the new 
curriculum.- 

What Mawardi is finding out about the possible 
effects of the new curriculum on the practice behavior 
of physicians is similar to what you want to find out 
about farmers. If this is reajly a concern to you- 
yoyVe really tried to teach them how to plan more 
effefctively— then you want to know whetfigr they . 
are doing it. There isn't any-short cut. If you're not 
sure about the data, if you feel that if they just tell 
you how they did it (in a group or in a quick interview 
such a public opinion pollster nor^mally takes on), 
' then you'd better make a more intensive case study. 
It's, better to get useful infornrtation from a small 
sample'than it is to say we d'on't really know, but we 
hope that so and so is happening. 

I think this is an example of what you said earlier in 
terms of broadenipg* (he concept of evaluation. If you look at 
what the farmer is rifling and find what hqX^ii;ring is desirable, 
the rjutistion becomes, hrjw did'^hn come to adopt that 
•ibuhSvioV? 



If what you're tryihg to teach him is how to 
plah, then you ought to find out how he planned, not 
' just look at the product of it. 
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:.And look at what the educator did. You could then « 
decide whether what .the educator was domgi»vas designed 
propagandise or manipulate, or whether it was designed to 
educate. . 



Yes, very good. 
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